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SCOPE PAPER 

FOR THE ELEVENTH SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING 
31 July — 2 August 1979 

Last year's meeting reactivated the SSC following a four-year 
latus. The 11th meeting will again be held In Hawaii and will include 
ollcy level representatives from OSD, JCS, State, NSC, Embassy Tokyo, 
sINCPAC and USFJ, on the US side; and from the Ministry of Foreign 
,ffatrs, the Defense Agency, and the Embassy on the Japanese side. 

Because the SSC Involves Washington and Tokyo policy-making levels, 
as traditionally placed a premium on Informal and candid discussions, 
ind does not seek to produce negotiated agreements or communiques, it can 
.elnforce what we are seeking to accomplish in bilateral defense planning 
as well as explore other aspects of defense cooperation. 


SETTING 

Defense is no longer a taboo subject In Japan. In part this reflects 
increasing Japanese apprehensions over the growth of Soviet military power 
in the Pacific (e.g., the anticipated deployment of the Minsk, access to 
facilities In Vietnam, and expanded military activities In the disputed 
Northern Territories); In part It reflects concerns about the US defense 
posture and the reliability of our support. The Self-Defense Forces 
presently enjoy unprecedented approval of the Japanese public: a broad 
national consensus supports continuation of the Security Treaty. The 
moderate opposition parties (Komeito, Democratic Socialists and New 
Liberal Club) have accordingly been more supportive of Japan's alliance 
with the US. Equally Important, Japanese government officials have 
become noticeably more flexible and positive over the past two years In 
dealing with us on defense-related matters. Support for the Security 
Treaty and the SDF by the PRC has not only undermined much of the opposition 
from the Left but has focused Japanese concern more than ever on the Soviet 
threat. The one percent GNP limitation on defense spending Is no longer a 
critical Issue and has already been exceeded If US accounting procedures are 
utilized. The crucial question that needs to be addressed by both the US 
and the Japanese is not how much money should be spent but for what purposes 

The Japanese participants at the SSC are generally willing and eager 
to expand defense cooperation. They recognize the virtues of 1 nteroperab 111 
they acknowledge the necessity of expanded cost-sharing arrangements; they 
will be looking for ways of increasing cooperation in such areas as Intelllg 
logistics, C% exercises, and training although they will want to take their 
time to develop Japanese methodologies for meeting our desires. They will 
be rather broad-gauged officials whose Interest vis-a-vis US policy and 
force structure are not confined to WESTPAC. Despite these common perceptlc 
there are also strong bureaucratic rivalries between Foreign Ministry and JC 
officials which may be reflected In the substantive exchanges. 

















































Increasing of late, the GOJ bureauracy feels It has very little additional 
maneuvering room within the SOFA on future labor cost-sharing arrangements. 
It is absolutely necessary, however, that other avenues be sought. And we 
will need to persuade the Japanese that we expect US political and economic 



5. Defuse Japanese criticism of unequal treatment compared to our 
NATO Allies. We will tell the Japanese of our attempts to eliminate in- 
equalitles which exist in areas such as communications security, limitations 
on and delays in equipment purchases, technology transfer, etc. At the same 
time, we will point out to the Japanese some of the reciprocal obligations 
embodied In NATO arrangements, e.g. long term defense program. 
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— Steps be taken to improve our security relations 
with the regional states and improve their self defense capa¬ 
bilities as well as our capability to support our forces in 
the region. 

- The President has not yet made a decision on this 
recommendation. But some expanded deployments are likely to 
reflect our awareness of the strategic significance of 
Middle Eastern oil. 
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The massive exodus of refugees from Indochina has become an 
enormous humanitarian problem In Southeast Asia; and Its 
has some security overtones since the large Influx of Chinese 
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and could Induce "beggar-thy-nelghbor" policies between 
the ASEAN members. 

SI no-Vietnamese conflict could recur. 

In Korea, new Intelligence Information reveals th ** "® 
previously underestimated North Korea's military strength, 
more urgent efforts are required to overcome deficiencies In 
ROK defenses, particularly Its ground defenses. 















"common fran tT '' The appropriate stance for us Is 1) deepened 
US-GOJ defense cooperation, and 2) promotion In parallel of 
our respective bilateral political and economic relationships 
with Beijing. 
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— Overall we believe that the Asian security situation is 
relatively stable. 

— The U.S. is committed to remaining militarily powerful 
in East Asia, the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean as 
well as to maintaining our strategic nuclear equivalence 
vis-a-vis the Soviets. However, we view with concern 
the Soviets increasing conventional military, particularly 
naval, buildup and 
friends to meet this challenge. 

But before we focus on United States force posture in 
Asia and Indian Ocean in 1980's, I will briefly discuss 
recent Soviet mi 
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and surveillance capability in the South^Chlna Sea as 
well as search for Chinese ships supporting Kampuchean 
forces. 


viets may also use Vietnamese Naval Bases and 
Ids as staging bases for exercises in the 
China and Philippine Seas. In particular, 
nated ASW training would be enhanced by 
ort transit time and distance for their ASW 
aircraft. 

The principal threats to allied shipping in the Pacific 
*■' "‘viet general purpose submarine force and 
the Sovi 













xne addition of the BACKFIRE bomber to Soviet Naval 
Aviation forces in Asia and extended Soviet use of air 
and naval facilities in Vietnam would seriously impact 
on our defense planning. 

The BACKFIRE has an unrefuled combat radius of 
2,600nraj almost twice that of the TU-16 it 
replaces. If used in an anti-shipping role 
and based in Soviet Asia, its unrefueled 
operating area would include the Philippine, 
and South China Seas and this could be extended 
even further by using in-fight refueling. 

TU-95s and TU-16s operating extensively from Vietnam 
would provide the Soviets with SLOC surveillance 
throughout the Southern Pacific and the eastern 
portions of the Indian Ocean. They could also be 
provided fighter escorts, if necessary. 

— Establishment of submarine operating bases in 
Vietnam would shorten transit time for Soviet 
submarines; make our ASW barriers at the exits to 
the Sea of Japan and in the vicinity of Petropavlovsk 
less effective; and, initially, would complicate 
our ASW efforts in the Western Pacific. 

n short, Soviet bases in Vietnam would significantly 
snhance Soviet capabilities to interdict allied sea 
.ines of communications in Asia during the early stages 
if a major conflict. 

would now like to turn to the Indian Ocean and 
!iscuss recent events in that region. 
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-- The U.S. has maintained a military presence in the Middle 
East for thirty years in the form of the MIDEAST Force 
which has historically been comprised of a command ship 
and two destroyer type ships. We have augmented this force 
during periods of crisis such as the Indo-Pakistani War 
in 1971, the 1973 Arab-Israeli War, and most recently 
as a result of the fighting in Yemen. We have also deployed 
on a yearly basis both carrier battle groups and surface 
combatant task groups from Seventh Fleet assets in the 
Western Pacific. Normally, the carrier battle group makes 
one deployment to the Indian Ocean for about 45-60 days. 

The other two deployments of like duration by our surface 
combatants are typically made up of a guided missile crusier, 
three escorts, and a mobile logistics ship. 

— In addition, a detachment of Navy patrol aircraft 
(P-3s) has been operating from Diego Garcia on a 
continuous basis since 1974; and, more recently, 

U.S. P~3s have used Singapore facilities for transit 
purposes. 

— As a result of recent events in the Middle East, the 
U.S. is considering several proposals concerning its 
military presence in the region. These include 
increasing the number and type of forces permanently 
stationed in the area; increasing the frequency of our 
naval deployments; and, perhaps, deploying land-based 
aircraft to the region on a random basis. 

— The rationale behind proposals to increase U.S. 
presence in the Indian Ocean is that positive steps 
are needed in the aftermath of events in Iran, Afghanistan, 
Ethiopia, and now Yemen to reassure U.S. allies who feel 
threatened by Soviet activities and to demonstrate U.S. 
resolve to protect its interests in the region. 

In the face of the Soviet developments I have just described, 
the US has not stood still. We have maintained our military 
strength in Asia. In fact, we have increased our forces 
somewhat while continuing to improve them qualitatively. 

The outlook for the 1980's is as follows! 
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the increase will be concentrated in major surface 
combatants and attack submarines while offsetting 
reductions will come from the ranks of auxiliaries 
and reserve ships. Particularly significant, I 
think, is the increased use that we will be making 
of clvilian-mannec# MSC fleet support ships. In 
general, we expect that the Pacific Fleet's share 
of total Navy assets will remain close to the 
present ratio. Moreover, our forces are Inherently 
flexible, and can meet worldwide requirements. During 
Vietnam, we augmented the Pacific fleet with ships 
from the Atlantic, More recently, we drew on ships 
from both the Mediterranean and Pacific to enhance 
our presence temporarily In the Indian Ocean. 

We will continue to respond to those threats which 
directly affect our interests, in close consultation 
With our allies. 


In addition to the carrier air wings afloat, 
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AF controls ten tactical fi 
ailing 192 F-4s. Two squad 
lippines, four are on Okina 
Korea, Those at Osan, Kunsan ana Taegu are 
tasked for Korea; the rest are available for 
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the first AWACS will be on rotation to Kadena, and 
F-4G WILD WEASEL aircraft will deploy to Clark. W 
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increase in the future. I 


ncrease MIDEASTFOR on a permanent basisj and 


Indian Ocean area suffer from a lack of supporting 
infrastructure. Programmed improvements to facilities 
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of FY 1980, but the island will remain a very 
austere base. Aircraft parking space would be 
particular problem during periods of heavy use 


mary. 
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As you see, our forces will be maintain 
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